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REAL        ALLUSIDNS 


"What's  big  and  red  and  eats  rocks?,"  goes  a  popular  children's  riddle. 
Answer:  a  big  red  rock  eater.  As  children,  we  were  so  amused  by  this  riddle 
that  we  would  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  as  if  the  retelling  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  hidden  meaning.  Like  a  Zen  koan,  the  recurrence  of  the 
alliterative  sounds  also  had  a  ritualistic  character.  But  the  real  effectiveness  of 
the  riddle  lay  in  its  defiance  of  expectations  and  the  elusiveness  of  its  humor. 
That's  probably  why  we  would  repeatedly  ask  our  unsuspecting  victims,  "Did 
you  get  it?  Did  you  get  it?" 

The  works  in  "Real  Allusions,"  all  of  them  concerned  with  illusionistic 
representation,  have  two  things  in  common  with  the  riddle:  their  seemingly 
"childlike"  style — many  of  the  works  show  some  combination  of  bold,  often 
garish  colors,  flattening  of  forms,  perspectival  distortion,  simplified  rendering, 
and  illogical  juxtapositions;  and  the  way  in  which  this  style  playfully  snares 
the  viewer  into  its  illusionistic  world  only  to  subvert  rational  presumptions.  Like 
the  answer  to  the  riddle,  these  works  defy  expectations.  Highly  sophisticated 
and  complex,  they  use  the  lure  of  illusion  to  make  suggestive  allusions  to  a 
range  of  issues,  from  religion,  personal  memories,  and  obsessions  to  the  nature 
of  language  and  representation.  And  the  mark  of  their  success  is  that  the 
meanings  remain  elusive.  You  are  always  left  wondering,  "Did  I  get  it? 
Did  I  get  it?" 

Lee  Smith  grew  up  in  the  semi-rural  outskirts  of  Dallas,  and  his  paintings  are 
largely  based  on  childhood  experiences.  Although  some  works  represent 
partial  reconstructions  from  memory,  they  all  recapture  the  spirit  of  child- 
hood, the  beginnings  of  imagination,  "when  all  life  was  art."  In  the  Eye  of 
Rebellion  (1984)  recalls  a  night  when  Smith  and  a  group  of  teenage  friends 
went  to  a  park  and  he  painted  a  large  eye  on  a  piece  of  playground 
equipment.  As  the  title  and  the  smoking,  drinking,  and  male-female  rela- 
tionships suggest,  the  painting  is  as  much  about  coming  of  age  as  it  is  about  a 
specific  occurrence.  Smith  presents  familiar  childhood  scenes  and  renders  them 
as  strange  cults,  microsocieties  replete  with  hierarchies,  laws,  rituals,  and 
artifacts.  In  this  depicted  world,  he  is  a  shaman  who  conjures  illusions,  imbuing 
fact  with  mythical  status. 


Two  other  works,  Silent  Signals  and  False  Lights  and  Lightning  on  the 
Flatlands  (both  1985),  at  first  seem  to  be  realistic,  though  highly  stylized, 
depictions  of  actual  events.  Yet  the  intensity  of  the  colors  gives  them  an 
eeriness,  as  does  the  strangeness  of  the  landscape  and  the  odd  features  and 
telling  gestures  of  the  figures.  In  both  works  the  scene  is  enveloped  by  indigo 
to  suggest  darkness;  however,  the  atmosphere  contrived  in  each  is  one  of 
wonder  rather  than  fear.  In  Lightning,  the  brilliant,  endless  vermilion  field  with 
the  womblike  hole  dramatically  contrasts  with  the  color  of  the  sky.  The 
greenish  skin  tones  of  the  boys  is  further  indication  that  this  is  more  than  an 
everyday  event.  The  boy  with  the  raised  arm  and  rod  in  hand  seems  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Zeus  in  attracting  lightning.  Although  the  flesh  tones  in  Silent 
Signals  are  relatively  natural,  the  child's  large  eyes  and  impish  features  are 
otherworldly. 

Since  1987  Smith  has  lived  and  worked  in  France.  He  continues  to  draw 
upon  his  childhood  memories  for  subject  matter,  but  viewing  the  works  of  the 
Fauves  in  European  museums  has  reinforced  his  love  for  vibrant  color.  A  new 
ritualistic  quality  has  crept  into  his  work,  which  often  deals  with  themes  of  life 
and  death  or  good  and  evil.  Accompanied  by  looser,  bolder  brushwork,  this 
new  subject  imputes  an  almost  spiritual  intensity  to  the  paintings.  Surrounded 
by  Fire  (1988),  which  the  artist  traces  to  memories  of  the  searing  hot  Texas 
sun,  depicts  a  boy  with  irradiant  green  skin  and  blue  clothing  holding  a  bucket 
and  standing  on  a  black  chair.  The  color  of  the  chair  and  the  devilish 
appearance  of  the  boy  imply  that  he  has  done  some  wrong.  The  thickly 
painted  forks  of  bright  orange  flames  suggest  a  process  of  purification.  Is  this  a 
literal  trial  by  fire?  Composition  with  Black,  White,  and  Red  (1989),  a  painting 
reminiscent  of  Day  of  the  Dead  celebrations  the  artist  attended  on  a  visit  to 
Spain,  ambiguously  depicts  a  symbolic  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Is  the 
skeleton  being  urged  on  or  held  back  by  the  beast?  Crosses  Along  the  Hallway 
(1989)  is  a  complex  work  which  brings  together  familiar  themes  from  the 
past — a  childhood  game  of  a  make-believe  car  wreck — with  elements  from 
Smith's  experiences  in  Europe.  The  crosses  in  particular  recall  those  placed  on 
roadsides  where  people  have  died  in  car  accidents.  This  painting  reiterates  the 
idea  that  play  can  be  dangerous  and  have  potentially  disastrous  results. 

John  Snyder's  paintings  have  childlike  connotations  of  a  different  sort. 
Snyder,  who  lives  and  works  in  a  converted  church  in  Minneapolis,  creates 
precisely  rendered  figures  with  oddly  misshapen  heads,  exaggerated  features, 
and  somewhat  deformed  bodies.  His  paintings  are  simplified  depictions  of 
seemingly  simple  people.  The  Happy  Fool  (1989),  for  example,  presents  a 
jester  standing  on  his  hands,  wearing  a  dunce  cap,  and  dressed  in  a  suit 
covered  with  brightly  colored  pictures  of  birds.  The  fool  has  a  pinched  face, 


oversized  ears,  an  elongated  nose,  and  a  deeply  furrowed  brow.  Snyder  has 
contorted  the  fool's  body  so  that  the  legs  and  feet  are  seen  in  back  view.  The 
purposefully  naive  quality  of  the  image  appears  playful,  and  the  title  indicates 
a  happy  disposition.  But  there  is  an  uncomfortable  ambivalence  in  viewing  the 
work.  Are  we  smiling  with  the  fool  or  laughing  at  him?  Are  we  seeing  his  folly 
or  the  fool  in  each  of  us? 

In  other  works,  the  interpretive  ambiguity  evolves  from  Snyder's  perception 
that  the  religious  and  secular  are  inseparable.  His  three-panel  Workers  (1989) 
presents  portraits  of  tough,  working-class  characters.  The  crisp  linearity  of  the 
rendering,  the  half-length  format,  and  the  taut,  formalized  poses  recall  the 
portraits  and  altarpieces  of  fifteenth-century  European  art.  Each  canvas  depicts 
a  sturdily  built  man  set  against  a  stylized  collection  of  cubistic  factories.  The 
reddish  cast  of  the  sky  and  land  infect  the  skin  tones  of  the  figures,  who  seem 
to  inhabit  a  fiery,  gritty  steel  town.  Their  stolid  countenances  quietly  be- 
speak suffering.  Each  figure  makes  an  apparently  symbolic  gesture — one 
thoughtfully  but  reverently  fingers  a  crucifix,  another  cautiously  drags  on  a 
cigarette  as  if  in  muted  defiance,  and  the  third  sorely  grasps  his  shoulder  blade 
in  weary  acceptance. 

The  Passion  of  Lyle  Touro  (1989),  composed  in  the  triptych  format  common 
to  Renaissance  altarpieces,  with  the  central  panel  raised  above  the  flanking 
ones,  makes  the  fusion  of  secular  and  religious  more  explicit.  Lyle  Touro,  who 
appears  at  center,  was  a  mentally  handicapped  man  who  gave  sermons  to  the 
children  of  the  church  that  Snyder  attended  as  a  youth.  Although  the  sermons 
were  nonsensical,  Snyder  was  caught  up  in  their  inspirational  delivery.  The 
clothing  of  the  three  men  in  the  triptych  resembles  both  clerical  garb  and 
workers'  outfits.  The  three  appear  to  represent  a  brotherhood  of  workers  in  an 
industrial  monastic  order.  The  wall  that  closes  them  in  also  closes  them  off 
from  nature  and  work,  as  represented  by  the  landscape  and  factory.  The 
triptych  seems  to  explore  the  sufferings  of  Touro  and  other  societal  outcasts. 
Their  attributes  may  suggest  fragility:  the  vulnerable  looking  beagle,  the 
delicate  seashell,  and  the  helpless  child.  But,  in  the  end,  the  interpretation  of 
the  ensemble — admonitory,  sympathetic,  critical — remains  open. 

Subjects  such  as  Touro  or  those  in  The  Happy  Fool  or  Trio  of  Fools  (1989) 
are  depicted  with  reverence,  as  though  possessed  of  an  inner  wisdom.  They 
are  seers  and  they  are  everyman.  They  not  only  allude  to  the  artist  himself — 
most  of  Snyder's  portraits  have  a  hint  of  self-portraiture — but  to  the  viewer  as 
well.  Like  The  Tourist  (1986),  who  sits  alone  in  his  dinghy  at  night  meditatively 
but  skeptically  peering  out  at  the  world  with  one  eye  cocked  and  his  camera 
poised,  the  artist  challenges  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the  otherness  outside  and 
within  ourselves. 


John    snyder    The  Passion  of  Lyle  Touro,  1989 


david    hodges    he  was  always  asking  me  for  a  sailor  s  burial  even  though 
he'd  never  been  to  the  sea,  1987 


A  number  of  David  Hodges'  paintings  and  extended  titles  (which  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  the  works)  also  have  an  ostensibly  religious  significance 
and  are  often  based  on  childhood  recollections.  Hodges  was  brought  up  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  in  a  family  of  displaced  Southerners.  They  belonged  to  a 
small  Pentecostal  congregation,  and  the  three  major  tenets  of  their  church — 
faith  and  repentance,  baptism,  and  speaking  in  tongues — are  themes  that 
recur  in  Hodges'  work.  However,  the  real  emphasis  of  his  art  is  on  memory, 
language,  and  meaning;  specifically,  on  the  incongruity  between  words  and 
images.  It  is  the  notion  of  displacement,  the  removal  of  something  from  a 
familiar  context  to  an  unfamiliar  one,  that  seems  to  prevail.  Hodges'  minute, 
virtually  monochromatic  paintings — inset  in  black  boxes,  each  affixed  with  a 
title  engraved  in  brass — isolate,  recontextualize,  and  reconfigure  his  personal 
experiences  with  a  disconcerting  disconnectedness  born  in  the  breach  between 
title  and  image.  In  a  friend  drinks  again  (1988),  a  boy  or  man  is  about  to  drink 
water  from  a  basin  in  which  another  man  is  soaking  his  foot,  apparently  for 
some  medicinal  purpose.  The  scene  seems  seedy  and  disgusting,  a  reaction 
heightened  by  the  bilious  yellow  tones.  The  title  perplexes  rather  than  clarifies, 
for  it  is  the  only  indication  that  the  boy's  intention  is  to  drink  the  water — 
and  that  he  has  done  so  before.  Our  experience  is  contingent  on  how  we 
apprehend  the  relationship  of  the  words  to  the  image.  Is  the  title  a  mere 
reiteration  of  the  facts  of  the  picture?  Does  it  imply  that  this  is  a  symbolic  act 
of  friendship?  What  the  title  does  make  clear  is  that  interpretation  is  to  be 
supplied  by  the  viewer. 

In  HE  WAS  ALWAYS  ASKING  ME  FOR  A  SAILOR'S  BURIAL  EVEN  THOUGH  HE'D  NEVER  BEEN 

to  the  sea  (1987),  we  see  a  man  stripped  to  his  skivvies  pulling  or  hanging 
from  a  rope.  The  details  of  the  somberly  lit  scene  suggest  a  basement 
workroom.  However,  we  don't  know  why  he  is  there  or  what  motivates  his 
action.  The  rope  provides  a  nautical  connection  to  the  title.  Does  the  title  imply 
that  the  man  is  about  to  hang  himself?  In  part,  what  makes  such  a  work  so 
provocative  is  the  incongruity  between  image  and  title.  Each  leads  us  to  expect 
one  thing,  but  their  conjunction  is  surprising  and  not  fully  comprehensible. 

The  disjunctive  relationship  between  words  and  images  is  made  even  more 
complex  in  works  such  as  we  don't  ever  want  you  to  lose  your  gift  of 
tongues  (1988),  in  which  Hodges  creates  several  distinct  psychological  realms 
within  a  single  image.  The  title,  as  in  other  works,  doesn't  exactly  coincide  with 
the  picture.  It  implies  a  conversation  between  the  parents  and  child  we  see 
depicted  in  rear  view  in  the  interior  of  a  car.  The  only  visual  evidence  of  the 
conversation  is  the  wild  gesticulation  of  the  boy  in  the  back  seat,  who  is 
perhaps  practicing  his  "gift."  The  title  itself  ironically  suggests  communica- 
tion— the  communication  between  the  boy  and  the  parents  and  the  boy  and 


God.  However,  the  figures  are  mentally  isolated  from  each  other.  The  man 
seems  to  be  lost  in  his  own  thoughts,  the  woman  fixes  her  sights  on  the  road 
ahead,  and  both  seem  to  be  totally  unaware  of  the  boy's  actions.  As  with  the 
title-image  relationship  there  is  both  convergence  and  divergence. 

a  boy  struck  by  lightnino  is  better  .  .  .  (1988)  is  a  sequence  of  five  separate 
but  related  images.  The  viewer  may  attempt  to  bring  the  elements  of  the  work 
together,  but  the  impossibility  of  associating  title  and  images  forces  them 
apart.  The  central  painting  of  this  rather  photographic-looking  series  depicts 
the  upper  right  portion  of  a  boy's  chest.  The  four  flanking  images,  two  on  each 
side,  present  other  views  of  a  chest,  each  with  a  different  pattern  of  scars.  The 
title  on  each  of  the  flanking  works  is  a  boy  struck  by  lightning  is  better  and  the 
title  of  the  central  work  is  a  boy  struck  by  lightning  is  better  than  a  boy  who's 
never  been  struck  at  all.  In  the  process  of  puzzling  out  the  connection,  Hodges 
hopes  the  viewer  "can  take  something  away  from  the  experience  that  has  not 
been  actually  seen  or  read." 

What  makes  the  paintings  of  Edward  Henderson  so  fecund  and  alluring  is 
not  merely  their  remarkable  illusionism  or  fantastic  subject  matter  but  their 
fugitive,  multiple  interpretations.  For  example,  how  many  meanings  can  be 
extracted  from  a  single  word  through  a  change  of  intonation?  In  The  Bottom 
Pledge  (1984-86)  and  Jake's  Responsibility  (1986),  the  word  "c'mon"  figures 
prominently.  Is  Henderson  saying  "c'mon  with  me,"  asking  the  viewer  to 
believe  in  his  aesthetic  enterprise?  Or  is  he  playing  devil's  advocate:  "Oh 
c'mon,  are  you  really  convinced  by  the  illusions  I  create?"  Henderson's  work 
is  a  double-edged  sword  with  a  point,  but  one  is  not  always  sure  what  the 
point  is. 

The  Bottom  Pledge  looks  as  if  two  separate  paintings  have  been  joined.  On 
the  left  the  word  "c'mon"  is  painted  on  the  tightly  woven  wattle  fence.  The 
word  itself  and  the  chinks  invite  us  to  peer  through  the  fence  to  see  what  is 
hidden,  but  all  there  is  to  see  is  the  fence.  The  other  half  of  the  painting  is  an 
odd  collection  of  baffling  shapes  above  a  hairy  anthropoidal  creature  that  seem 
to  spell  the  word  "join."  Is  Henderson  asking  us  to  c'mon  and  join  in  a  search 
to  unravel  the  work's  meaning?  Or  does  the  word  refer  to  the  two  halves  of 
the  painting?  The  hirsute  creature  poised  on  a  shelf  or  table  with  his  ear  to  a 
shoe  seems  to  be  listening  to  a  mysterious  round  object  below. 

Such  odd  juxtapositions  of  figures  and  objects — here  and  in  other  works  in 
the  exhibition — owe  much  to  earlier  twentieth-century  Surrealism,  with  its 
irrational,  oneiric  compositions.  But  the  maybe-this-maybe-that-maybe-neither 
message  delivered  by  Henderson  and  his  colleagues  is  contemporary.  "Don't 
think  that,"  Henderson  admonishes  in  the  title  of  a  recent  work.  Don't  think 
that  the  letterlike  forms  across  the  bottom  of  the  painting  spell  j-o-b;  or  that 


edward    Henderson    Jake 's  Responsibility,  1986 


they  refer  to  the  trials  of  Job,  or  the  job  it  is  to  look  at  the  painting;  or  none  of 
the  above.  The  Martian-like  feet  could  belong  to  someone  fallen  behind  the 
ledge,  diving,  or  doing  a  handstand.  And  the  other  objects — quasi-objects  is 
a  better  description — look  like  actual  things  but  are  not. 

Henderson  sometimes  repeats  imagery  from  one  picture  to  the  next,  to  the 
same  ambiguous  effect.  The  modeled  letters  in  Don't  Think  That  (1990) 
appear  in  blotted  form  behind  the  list  of  words  in  the  mysteriously  titled  Triple 
Play  (1990).  And  the  leathery  feet  at  the  top  of  the  painting  are  now  crossed, 
suggesting  leisure,  and  at  the  bottom  are  horizontal,  suggesting  sleep  or  even 
death.  In  the  middle  of  the  painting,  the  vignette  of  the  man  knocked  over  by 
the  oversized  heart  speaks  of  emotional  exhaustion.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  "triple  play":  three  kinds  of  rest — once,  twice,  three  times 
you're  out! 

In  every  work,  Henderson  includes  distinct  representations  of  line,  shape, 
and  form.  For  example,  in  Triple  Play  the  letters  are  lines,  the  elements  behind 
the  words  are  shapes,  and  the  feet  and  trough  are  modeled  forms.  Henderson 
is  a  consummate  illusionist,  yet  in  a  painting  like  Hammers  and  Nails  (1986) 
the  exquisite  trompe  I'oeil  forms  of  the  fish  are  balanced  by  the  abstract, 
aqueous  blue-green  brushwork,  which  reminds  us  that  we  are  looking  at  a 
painting.  As  in  so  many  of  Henderson's  works,  we  are  submerged  and 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  floating  forms,  made  to  feel  like  benthonic  creatures, 
compressed  from  all  sides.  Indeed,  Henderson's  paintings  are  about  compres- 
sion. The  tough-skinned  forms  such  as  the  catfish  that  he  so  often  includes  are 
evolutionary  evidence  of  one  kind  of  compression.  The  number  of  elements 
and  possible  meanings  he  manages  to  cram  into  each  is  evidence  of  another. 

Cheryl  Laemmle  creates  illusionistic  tableaux  in  which  birds  of  various 
species  (swans,  Canada  geese,  woodpeckers,  pheasants,  and  rose-breasted 
grosbeaks)  and  various  forms  ("real"  birds,  decoys,  and  charred  birds)  play 
leading  roles.  Her  paintings  address  both  the  nature  of  seeing  and  representa- 
tion and,  perhaps  more  significantly,  how  we  experience  a  work  of  art.  In 
Laemmle's  paintings  almost  none  of  the  birds  or  other  figures  have  eyes,  which 
may,  on  one  level,  suggest  going  through  life  "blind,"  not  knowing  one's 
destination,  being  easily  deceived  and  led  astray.  On  another,  it  may  suggest 
the  limitations  of  our  senses.  In  Broken  Barricades  (1983),  we  see  a  swan 
considering  a  charred,  sinister  facsimile  of  itself.  Is  the  decoy  real?  This  is  one 
of  the  questions  posed  by  Laemmle's  art.  Is  that  which  is  painted  real  or  is  it 
just  art?  Similarly,  Woodpecker  with  Target  (1987)  seems  to  depict  both  a  living 
animal  and  a  creature  that  has  been  collected  and  objectified  like  a  trophy  in  a 
box.  In  Assumption  (1985),  two  decoys  stand  between  an  elaborate  gilt  frame 
that  surrounds  the  "real"  bird.  It  would  seem  that  the  "real"  bird  is  art  and  the 


decoys  are  mere  simulations.  Yet  the  decoys  appear  to  be  alive  though  they  are 
objects  while  the  "real"  bird  is  dead.  The  piece  of  frame  that  crowns  the  entire 
painting  seems  to  have  the  last  word  on  what  is  art;  but  does  it? 

These  paintings  are  illusions,  art  about  art.  But,  they  are  also  about  life,  the 
artist's  and  our  own.  We  must  deal  with  them  as  a  form  of  lived  experience.  As 
art  historian  David  Freedberg  recently  wrote  in  his  book  The  Power  of  Images, 
"everything  about  the  picture  and  sculpture  demands  that  we  see  both  it  and 
what  it  represents  as  a  piece  of  reality:  it  is  on  this  basis  that  we  respond.  To 
respond  to  a  picture  or  sculpture  'as  if  it  were  real  is  little  different  from 
responding  to  reality  as  real." 

The  psychological  impact  of  Laemmle's  paintings  on  the  viewer  is  generated 
by  the  themes  of  entrapment  and  confrontation.  With  the  exception  of  Broken 
Barricades,  each  of  the  birds  is  confined  to  a  relatively  shallow,  stagelike  space. 
Pressed  into  the  foreground,  they  loom  large,  filling  the  entire  frame.  Even 
some  of  the  figures  set  out-of-doors,  as  in  Assumption  and  Trinity  (1984),  have 
only  one  means  of  escape,  retreat  into  the  distance.  The  scale  of  the  works — 
they  are  7  to  8  feet  high — is  typically  confrontational.  Aggression  is  reasserted 
in  the  paintings  themselves  by  the  peck  marks  in  two  of  them,  the  charred 
remains  in  two  others,  and  the  dead,  hanging  bird  in  another.  The  viewer's  first 
response  may  be  aversion,  but  a  closer  look  reveals  that  the  violence  is  mixed 
with  feelings  of  sadness  and  helplessness.  In  Trinity,  for  example,  the  birch- 
bark  figure  is  limbless,  the  decoy  is  wingless,  and  the  burnt  legs  of  the  horse 
are  pitifully  frail.  Even  the  woodpeckers  in  Woodpecker  with  Target  and  Two 
Woodpeckers  (1989)  appear  to  be  more  defenseless  than  belligerent. 

Llyn  Foulkes,  whose  early  work  is  associated  with  California  Pop  Art  of  the 
1960s,  has  had  a  long-running  interest  in  the  visual  structures  of  illusionism  as 
a  means  to  synthesize  disparate  found,  fabricated,  and  painted  elements.  His 
works,  however,  are  not  definitive  statements  but  interrogative  propositions 
about  the  nature — and  deceit — of  illusionism.  The  double-image  device  in 
Double  Trouble  (1983),  which  Foulkes  began  using  in  the  late  1950s,  has  its 
origins  in  stereophotographs,  those  double  photographs  seen  through  a 
specially  constructed  viewer  that  create  the  illusion  of  three-dimensional  space. 
But  instead  of  yielding  stereometric  space  the  images  in  Double  Trouble  are 
actually  duplicitous,  so  that  we  see  them  for  what  they  are — a  visual  trick. 
While  the  artist  makes  a  nod  to  spatial  recession,  he  simultaneously  denies  it. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  supporting  elements  of  the  "goalpost"  seems  to  be 
vanishing,  sinking  into  a  deeper  space;  yet  it  also  rises  on  a  wave  of  wood  and 
asserts  itself  into  the  foreground. 

The  Hill  Is  Blue  (1984)  appears  to  be  a  simple  enough  work:  three 
illusionistically  painted  rock  formations  above  a  chalkboard,  a  simple 


declarative  sentence,  a  figurative  outline,  and  a  few  erased  elements.  But  the 
hill  isn't  blue  and  the  rocks  look  like  heads.  Is  it  one  rock  seen  from  three 
sides?  To  what  does  the  schematic  sketch  of  a  cube  allude?  Not  only  isn't  the 
hill  blue  but  the  work  isn't  really  about  hills  at  all.  It  is  about  picture-making 
and  the  devices  of  illusion.  The  Hill  Is  Blue  deals  with  various  forms  of 
notation — written,  schematic,  and  illusionistic.  Foulkes  is  tipping  his  hand, 
making  the  viewer  aware  of  the  illusionistic  techniques  he  uses  to  convey 
information  or  visually  ensnare  the  viewer.  He  has  cleverly  contrived  a 
deterministic  environment  in  which  every  element  is  dependent  on  and 
simultaneously  calls  into  question  every  other  element. 

There  are  many  aspects  that  could  be  considered  in  Made  in  Hollywood 
(1983),  but  the  overriding  theme  is  the  connection  between  image  and  myth- 
making  and  violence  in  American  culture.  The  work  is  again  rendered  in 
multiple  forms  of  notation,  which  here  make  a  clear  comment  on  violence:  the 
realistic  Mattel  toy  gun,  the  aggressive  language  of  the  original  1935  Mickey 
Mouse  Club  bylaws,  and  the  gun  held  by  the  boy  in  the  photograph.  The 
photograph  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl  under  construction — which  incidentally 
looks  like  one  of  Foulkes'  landscape  paintings — reinforces  Foulkes'  critique  of 
the  power  of  Hollywood's  illusionistic  images,  their  control  over  and 
manipulation  of  children.  Other  elements,  such  as  the  altarlike  structure  of  the 
work,  the  wood-paneled  interior  space,  and  the  pastoral  landscape  with  the 
small  red  flower  in  the  foreground,  may  poignantly  allude  to  home  and 
innocence,  consequently  setting  the  work  in  a  larger  moral  and  art  historical 
context. 

In  portraits  such  as  Lucky  Adam  and  That  Old  Black  Magic  (both  1985) 
there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  artist's  concerns.  In  the  former  he  addres- 
ses issues  of  freedom  and  militarism  and  in  the  latter  those  of  racism.  But  to 
reduce  the  works  to  this  thematic  summation  is  to  do  them  an  injustice. 
Although  emotional  and  political  impact  are  foremost,  these  effects  are 
engendered  by  the  artist's  use  of  notational  codes;  and  these  carry  an  implied 
critique  of  image-making.  For  it  is  only  by  acknowledging  the  complexity  of 
images  and  the  power  of  illusion  that  one  may  begin  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  myths  fabricated  by  our  culture. 


Adam  D.  Weinberg 


CHERYL      LAE 


m  m  l  e    Two  Woodpeckers,  1989 


WDRKS       IN      THE       EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 


LLYN       FOULKES 


(b.  1934) 


Double  Trouble,  1983 
Mixed  media,  51  x  77 
Kent  Fine  Art,  New  York 

Made  in  Hollywood,  1983 
Mixed  media,  61  x  62  x  7 
Kent  Fine  Art,  New  York 

The  Hill  Is  Blue,  1984 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  wood,  49  %  x  41 

Kent  Fine  Art,  New  York 

Lucky  Adam,  1985 
Mixed  media,  50  x  35 
Asher/Faure  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 

That  Old  Black  Magic,  1985 
Mixed  media,  67  x  57 
Kent  Fine  Art,  New  York 


EDWARD      HENDERS 


a  n    (b.  1951) 


The  Bottom  Pledge,  1984-86 

Oil  on  canvas  with  inlaid  metal,  two  panels, 

96  x  144  overall 

Collection  of  Edward  R.  Downe,  Jr. 

Hammer  and  Nails,  1986 

Oil  on  canvas  with  inlaid  wood,  96  x  80 

Collection  of  John  L.  Stewart 


Triple  Play,  1990 

Oil  and  silkscreen  on  canvas,  80  Va  x  72  V* 

Collection  of  the  artist 


DAVID 


D    D    G    E    B 


(b.  1960) 


HE  WAS  ALWAYS  ASKING  ME  FOR  A 
SAILORS  BURIAL  EVEN  though  he'd 
NEVER  BEEN  TO  THE  SEA,  1987 

Oil  on  panel,  2  Va  x  2  1/s;  16  x  13 

with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 

wood  frame 

Collection  of  Dorothy  and  Paul 

Bushnell 

/  TOLD  HIM   THAT  THIS  HOLE  WAS  MINE, 

1987 

Oil  on  panel,  2  Va  x  2  1/s;  16  x  13 
with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 
wood  frame 

Collection  of  R.  Douglas  Frazier  and 
T.  Olin  McCulley 

A  BOY  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING  IS  BETTER,  A 
BOY  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING  IS  BETTER  THAN 
A  BOY  WHO'S  NEVER  BEEN  STRUCK  AT  ALL, 

1988 

Oil  on  panel,  five  panels,  1  %  x  1  Va 
each;  16  x  13  each  with  engraved 
plaque  and  painted  wood  frame 
Farideh  Cadot  Gallery,  New  York 
and  Paris 


Jake's  Responsibility,  1986 
Oil  on  canvas,  48  x  40  Va 
Collection  of  Byron  Meyer 

Don't  Think  That,  1990 
Mixed  media,  84  Va  x  70  Va 
Collection  of  the  artist 


A  FRIEND  DRINKS  AGAIN,  1988 

Oil  on  panel,  1  Va  x  1  Vi;  15  Va  x  13  Va 
with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 
wood  frame 
Collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Fague 


we  don't  ever  want  you  to  lose  your 

gift  of  tongues,  1988 

Oil  on  panel,  1  x  1  Vs;  13  x  16 

with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 

wood  frame 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 

Azibert 

WE  WAITED  A  LONG  TIME  BEFORE  WE 
TOOK  HIM  BACK,  1988 

Oil  on  panel,  1  %  x  2  5/s;  13  x  18 
with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 
wood  frame 

Farideh  Cadot  Gallery,  New  York 
and  Paris 

HE  WAS  PLAYING  FOR  OUR  HEARTS  AND  HE 
WAS  PRAYING  FOR  MY  TEETH,  1989 

Oil  on  panel,  1  %  x  1  Va;  13  x  16 
with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 
wood  frame 
Collection  of  Susan  Merians 

YOU  HAD  TO  KNOW  IF  ANYTHING  HAD 
EVER  BEEN  BROKEN,  1989 

Oil  on  panel,  1  x  1  Vs;  13  x  16 
with  engraved  plaque  and  painted 
wood  frame 
Collection  of  Jeffrey  K.  Mercer 


Woodpecker  with  Target,  1987 
Oil  on  canvas,  two  panels, 
96  x  119  overall 
Collection  of  Terry  Hunziker 

Two  Woodpeckers,  1989 

Oil  on  canvas,  84  x  72 

Collection  of  Barbara  and  Ronald  Balser 

LEE      N.       SMITH      (b.   1950) 

In  the  Eye  of  Rebellion,  1984 

Oil  on  canvas,  777/s  x  114V2 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston; 

Gift  of  Fredericka  Hunter  and  Ian 

Glennie  in  memory  of  Warren  Hadler 

Lightning  on  the  Flatlands,  1985 
Alkyd  on  canvas,  39  x  36 
Collection  of  Lynda  Benglis 

Silent  Signals  and  False  Lights,  1985 
Alkyd  on  canvas,  48  x  69 
Collection  of  Diana  R.  Block 

Surrounded  by  Fire,  1988 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  24 
Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  and 
Barry  Whistler  Gallery,  Dallas 


CHERYL       LAEM 


(b.  1947) 


Broken  Barricades,  1983 
Oil  on  canvas,  72  x  96 
Collection  of  Marsy  and  Josef 
Mittlemann 

Trinity,  1984 
Oil  on  canvas,  84  x  72 
Bloom,  Dekom  and  Hergott, 
Los  Angeles 

Assumption,  1985 

Oil  on  canvas,  85  x  80 

Eli  Broad  Family  Foundation 


Composition  with  Black,  White,  and 
Red,  1989 

Oil  on  canvas,  25  16  x  36  V* 
Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  and 
Barry  Whistler  Gallery,  Dallas 

Crosses  Along  the  Hallway,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas,  44  %  x  57  Vi 
Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  and 
Barry  Whistler  Gallery,  Dallas 


JOHN       SNYDER 


(b.  1956) 


The  Tourist,  1986 

Oil  on  canvas,  66  x  78 

Collection  of  Ann  and  Reid  MacDonald 


The  Happy  Fool,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas,  80  x  40 
Collection  of  Ann  and  Barrie  Birks 

The  Passion  of  Lyle  Touro,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas,  three  panels, 
86  x  118  overall 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

at  Equitable  Center 

787  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

(212)  554-1000 


Trio  of  Fools,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas,  66  x  54 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Workers  #7,  #2,  and  #3,  1989 

Oil  on  canvas,  three  panels, 

24  x  18  each 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis; 

Jerome  Foundation  Purchase  Fund  for 

Emerging  Artists,  T.B.  Walker 

Aquisition  Fund,  1989 
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